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Hayim Tadmor has devoted much of his scholarly 
work to investigating the history and inscriptions 
of late Assyrian kings and of the Neo-Babylonian 
kings, especially Nabonidus. One of his latest 
works has shown that Nabopolassar, the first ruler 
of what we call the Neo-Babylonian dynasty, in 
fact associated himself with late Assyrian rulers 
by taking the specifically Assyrian title Sarru 
dannu.' This surprising observation is a good 
Starting point for taking a new look at the links 
between the two dynasties, to question whether 
Herodotus was right in his History book 1:178, in 
saying that the seat of government in Mesopotamia 
was simply transferred from Nineveh to Babylon 
after the fall of Nineveh. Brinkman has noted that 
there is no indigenous Babylonian tradition to 
confirm the separation made by modern scholars, 
no good evidence for a distinct Neo-Babylonian 
dynasty.” Is the separation simply derived from a 
modern categorization which is not valid? The aim 
of this short paper is to assemble evidence in 
support of that possibility. It is offered as a token 
of a much-appreciated friendship with Hayim and 
Miriam. 

We begin with the hypothesis that Nabopolassar 
continued the tradition of the late Assyrian kings 
in some ways and regarded himself as a legitimate 
heir to their throne. To mark this continuing tra- 
dition he took the Assyrian title Sarru dannu. This 
is contemporary evidence supporting the much 
later account of Berossus (relayed by Abydenus), 
who described Nabopolassar as a general serving 
in the Assyrian army under Sin-Sar-iSkun (written 
as “Sarakos’’). To the latter Berossus gave the title 
“king of the Chaldaeans,” which at first sight is 


apparently wrong, while saying in the same pas- 
sage that Sarakos reigned over the Assyrians.’ 
Two well-known problems are associated with 
the end of the Assyrian line of kings: there are too 
many eponyms and too many regnal years for 
known kings. Both problems need to be 
re-evaluated in view of our new understanding that 
the title Sarru, “king,” was not an exclusive one, 
either within Assyria at the height of its power or 
outside, in regions ostensibly under Assyrian con- 
trol. Our perception of a single monarch at any one 
time comes largely from the scheme of the king 
lists, with their simplified, linear format. That this 
leads to difficulties is evident from some volumes 
of the Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia series, 
in which the authors of royal-type inscriptions, 
such as Šamši-ilu, the viceroy in the West,* and 
Samaé’-re8-usur and Ninurta-kudurru-usur, gover- 
nors of Suhu,’ are included in corpora mainly de- 
voted to kings of Assyria and Babylon respectively. 
A Middle Assyrian letter from Adad-Sumu-usur, 
the king of Babylon, was addressed “to the kings 
of Assyria.”? The fact that the viceroy in the West 
was known as “king of Hanigalbat” without in- 
fringing upon the sovereignty of the king of As- 
syria on the Tigris is often ignored, yet there is 
firm evidence that he belonged within a 
long-lasting framework of delegated power.’ Like- 
wise, the ruler Hadad-yi8‘ of Tell Fekherye, whose 
statue is inscribed like a royal inscription and who 
uses the title MLK in Aramaic, perhaps in the ninth 
or early eighth century, may have belonged within 
such a framework. Even the rulers of Suhu, who 
wrote their own royal inscriptions and traced their 
lineage back to Hammurabi, were not necessarily 
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beyond the control of the Assyrian king. The title 
Sarru rabié then takes on a nuance related to the 
claim that the king of Assyria on the Tigris was 
superior to his viceroy in the West and to other 
city rulers to whom local rule was delegated. When 
the third tranche of power was given to an Assyr- 
ian king in Babylon, as happened, for instance, 
with ASSur-nadin-Sumi, son of Sennacherib, and 
with Šamaš-šum-ukin, brother of Assurbanipal, 
the Assyrian king on the Tigris had additional 
reason to claim that his kingship was that of primus 
inter pares. Under Assurbanipal each of the petty 
rulers of cities in the Nile Delta was called sarru, 
even though the area was ostensibly ruled from 
Assyria. Thus, it is clear that the word implied 
only a local right to rule, while owing allegiance 
as a client to a greater king, or as a viceroy. 

This pattern of delegation is not restricted to 
the northern and western reaches of the Assyrian 
empire. Esarhaddon recognized Šamaš-ibni of 
Bit-Dakkuri as a Sarru, despite his hatred of the 
man.’ The governor of Ur during the reigns of 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon (perhaps down to the 
time of Samas-Sum-ukin), Ningal-iddin, dated 
documents by his own tenure of office in times of 
uncertainty; and at times Babylon appointed its 
own eponyms by which documents were dated, 
under Assyrian rule.'° 

One major difference between Assyria and 
Babylonia concerned the city chosen for the royal 
residence. In Assyria, as is well known, Assur, 
Calah, Dur-Sarrukin and Nineveh were all at var- 
ious times the royal city where the king’s estab- 
lishment mainly resided. In the western part of the 
Assyrian empire, the seat of the viceroy was 
apparently similarly flexible, Til Barsip and per- 
haps also Dur-Katlimmu being among the cities 
chosen from time to time. The choice of Harran 
by Aššur-uballit II may belong within this cate- 
gory, although it was also a move from Nineveh 
designed to escape the ravages of the Umman- 
manda and their allies. In Babylonia, on the other 
hand, tradition had established Babylon firmly as 
the sole main residence of kings, whether or not 
the city was independent of Assyria. 

Once the cities on the Tigris had been ravaged, 
between 614 and 612 BCE, and control of the 
region was perilous, a man who aspired to Assyr- 


ian kingship could either go west and join up with 
the tradition of the viceroy’s rule, or he could go 
to Babylon, and continue the Assyrian tradition of 
rule there. This did not, of course, make him a 
Babylonian, in the sense that he did not belong to 
a dynasty separate from that of Assyria. His loy- 
alties were still primarily to the northern tradition. 

The Harran inscription of Nabonidus, in which 
he wrote a memorial in Akkadian cuneiform for 
his mother, claims that a single dynastic line led 
from Assurbanipal down to Nabonidus.'! This 
claim presumably reflects the view of recent his- 
tory taken by Nabonidus himself. The list of kings 
given in this inscription mentions Aššur-etelli- 
ilani, but omits those Assyrian rulers around him, 
namely Sin-Sumu-lesir, Sin-Sar-iSkun and Aššur- 
uballit; the inscription thus gives the impression 
that only ASSur-etelli-ilani was a legitimate succes- 
sor. It seems likely that the selection represents one 
(or more than one) side of the claimants in a civil 
war, comparable to the brief civil war which at- 
tended the accession of Esarhaddon in league with 
Hanigalbat against his elder brothers. Despite the 
close connection between Nabonidus and Assur- 
banipal, Schaudig has argued against the deduction 
of Mayer that Nabonidus’ mother Adda-guppi’ (or 
-happ was related to Assurbanipal. '! 

The owners of the three royal names omitted in 
the Harran inscription may have been regarded by 
that time as viceroys, like Kandalanu, the Assyrian 
king in Babylon, namely the Assyrian kings of 
Hanigalbat who normally ruled from a city in the 
western part of the Assyrian empire. Such a view 
would account for the choice of Harran as the new 
royal city, so far to the West. A civil war in which 
two concurrent claimants each nominated their 
own eponyms for several years would account for 
the excessive post-canonical eponyms — a maxi- 
mum of 50 for 37 years — in a satisfactory way." 
The concept of a concurrent king of Assyria on 
the Tigris, a viceroy in Hanigalbat and an Assyrian 
viceroy in Babylon may help to explain the prob- 
lem of kings with parallel or overlapping “reigns,” 
as with Assurbanipal and Kandalanu, or the three- 
year reign of ASSur-etelli-ilani which cannot be 
fitted into the period available, namely less than 
two years. '4 

This explanation of multiple kingship in the late 
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Assyrian period, developing into a civil war at the 
end, relates to the continuity of “Neo-Assyrian” 
scribal practices in Syria through the so-called 
Neo-Babylonian period. 

Four Akkadian cuneiform tablets found at Séh 
Hamad combine a Neo-Babylonian date with As- 
syrian features of layout, vocabulary and phrasing. 
As Postgate has noted, they are “at first sight 
entirely characteristic Neo-Assyrian land-sale 
texts,” 15 but are dated to years 2 and 5 of Nebu- 
chadnezzar II. This shows that a distinctly Baby- 
lonian form of record-keeping did not supplant the 
Assyrian style after the fall of Nineveh. The con- 
cept of smooth transition between the two 
so-called periods fits with Bunnens’ observation 
that “no violence marked the end of the Assyrian 
domination. The site (Tell Ahmar) survived the 
collapse of the Assyrian empire.”!6 In Syria the 
élite did not have to change allegiance from As- 
syrians to Babylonians, but only to acquiesce to 
the victors in a civil war. 

Even before the tablets were excavated at Séh 
Hamad, there was evidence that Neo-Babylonian 
styles of tablet format did not replace Assyrian 
styles in Syria. A clay tablet now on display in 
the Louvre, AO 21063, dated to the 34th year in 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, i.e. 571/570 BCE, 
is a sale document which is identical to a 
Neo-Assyrian sale record in its shape and layout: 
“portrait” rather than “landscape” stamp seal im- 
pressions follow the introductory lines. It is thus 
entirely different from contemporary sale records 
found in Babylonia, in which the writing runs 
along the longest dimension, and the sealings are 
differently disposed. Like a few of the Šēh Hamad 
records, the Louvre record, which came to light 
in 1959 in the region of Sefireh near Aleppo, is 
written in Aramaic." 

Nabopolassar initially received booty at Nine- 
veh, according to the Babylonian Chronicle, re- 
cording events dated to 612 BCE.'® By this act he 
made it clear that he regarded himself as successor 
to the late Assyrian kings, although he did not rule 
from an Assyrian city or take the title King of 
Assyria. As an Assyrian claiming to rule in Baby- 
lon, he did not affiliate himself to earlier kings of 
Babylon, as one would expect him to do if he were 
claiming to found a new dynasty to revive the 


great past of Babylon. It is unusual that 
Nabopolassar did not claim descent from any of 
the great Babylonian kings of the past, nor claim 
illustrious parentage, when he set his throne in 
Babylon. In fact, he gives no parentage whatso- 
ever,'? and this is characteristic of Assyrian mag- 
nates,” but not of Assyrian kings. 

Where might Nabopolassar choose to locate his 
seat of kingship, when the northern cities were no 
longer viable? His choice is indicated in the 
Nabopolassar Epic, when Bel curiously issues his 
edict: ina Babili kussaka anamdi “I shall put your 
throne in Babylon,” as if there were a question as 
to where his throne should be located.”! Bel does 
not say that he will found Nabopolassar’s kingship 
to endure forever. Two generations later, Naboni- 
dus described Nabopolassar’s remorse over the 
sacrilege done to Nineveh and Assyria (following 
a missing passage presumably describing the ac- 
tions there of the Umman-manda) in the following 
terms: 


Sar Babili Sipir Marduk Sa Sillati ikkibsu la 
ubil gatsu ana pilludé ili kalama isSima lā 
mayyal qaqqar inal 


“The king of Babylon (sc. Nabopolassar), en- 
voy of Marduk, to whom sacrilege is an abom- 
ination, did not lay hands on the rites of the 
gods, but took over everything and, foregoing 
a bed, lay on the ground.””” 


This is hardly the act expected of a triumphant 
foreign conqueror. As Marduk’s envoy, a parallel 
may be drawn with Nabonidus’ description of 
Cyrus as Marduk’s servant:” it was not necessary 
for a man to be a native Babylonian to qualify as 
Marduk’s servant or envoy. The precise division 
of phrases in the passage above is not clear; 
according to the translation suggested here, 
kalama is interpreted as separate from ili, with 
which the sense would be poor, and is taken with 
nast in the sense of “appropriate, take over,” for 
which the sense “to take over kingship” is also 
found.” This interpretation implies that Nabo- 
polassar took over power at Nineveh to prevent 
further sacrilege and at the express desire of Mar- 
duk. Marduk then located his kingship in Babylon 
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because of the damage done in the North. This 
would match Herodotus’ understanding, noted at 
the beginning, about the transfer of government 
from Nineveh to Babylon. 

The Assyrian goddess Mylitta recorded by He- 
rodotus is now known to correspond to the Assyr- 
ian reading of “nin.lil = Mullissu.2> The Babylo- 
nian equivalent is MulléSu, but it seems from 
Herodotus’ rendering in Greek as Mylitta, with 
short i followed by a doubled consonant, that the 
Assyrian form of the name was also used in 
Babylonia after 612. 

Assyria, then, seems to have developed a com- 
plex system of triple kingship, with the king on 
the Tigris being first among equals, by the late 


seventh century. When Nineveh and the North 
became untenable, a civil war broke out between 
two or more rivals for supreme power, each of 
whom could claim to be an Assyrian king accord- 
ing to precedent. Where previously there had been 
three seats, there were now only two, Nineveh and 
Babylon. Each claimant nominated his own epo- 
nyms and had records dated according to his view 
of legitimate kingship. In the view taken by the 
compilers of the late Assyrian king list, all of them 
had some claim to have been king of Assyria, but 
the Harran inscription of Adda-guppr gives a more 
realistic, if one-sided, view of the transfer from 
Nineveh to Babylon, enabling us to see that He- 
rodotus was not mistaken on this point. 
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